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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FIFTH GRADE ENGLISH 
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Janesville, Wisconsin 


WELCOME TO 


BELLE CITY 
POPULATION 37 


SPEED Limit 


One step at a time 


HIS SIGN on the door of the fifth 
grade room announces to all arrivals 
the fact that they are approaching 
the city of Belle. The city is divided into 
seven streets each one having a name chosen 
by the citizens living in that particular street. 
The city manager may be found by noting 
the placard on her desk. At the end of 
Washington Street may be seen the city li- 
brary with an adept librarian in charge. 
Cards for book reports may be gotten at the 
post-office on Main Street. 

But what has all this to do with good 
English? Just this. It furnishes the imagina- 
tive setting which I think very essential to live 
work in English. The children enjoy telling 


the city manager something about their par- 
ticular street, especially if everyone in that 
street did very well in some work. Perhaps 
a person living on Lincoln Street visited some 
place of interest. Here an opportunity may 
be given to the child to tell his fellow citi- 
zens all about it. It is hoped the good citizen- 
ship ideas worked out in the schoolroom may 
be carried over in even a small measure to 
real life. What better ideals could be com- 
bined than good citizenship and good 


English? 


Letter writing is very important because of 
the fact that it is the most used form of 
written composition outside of the school- 
room. It is a law in Belle City that children 
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will not be required to write letters unless 
they have a motive for doing so. Letter 
writing might soon become a very unpleasant 
task, while it should be a source of great 
pleasure to the person writing. The child 
is endowed by nature with the desire for 
communication which serves as a basis for 
higher development socially. 


A motive for writing is found by having a 
city post-office. If the pupil has something 
worthwhile to offer, he may correspond with 
his neighbors through the agency of this city 
building. Before sending his letter he may 
confer with another pupil as to the merits 
or demerits of his work. If the person who 
receives the letter finds it particularly inter- 
esting he may receive permission from the 
person who sent it to read it to the class. 
This stimulates interest in real letter writing 
and children soon begin to correspond with 
children in other cities who have been former 
classmates. 


On hearing of the illness of one of our 
citizens we immediately began writing her 
a letter. We cut theme paper in two length- 
wise, and pasted the short ends together un- 
til we had a long, long strip. Each child 
wrote the sick classmate a short personal letter 
en the long strip of paper, some asking if 
they might head their letters Belle City in- 
stead of Janesville. The whole letter was 
rolled to the shape of a diploma and tied with 
a ribbon. The city postman delivered the 
letter personally and was very proud to do 
so. In a few days we received a note of 
thanks from the sick girl for the pleasure the 
letter afforded her. Will this not encourage 
them in future attempts at letter writing? 


Next year we plan to exchange letters with 
groups from other states. In these letters the 
children might be urged to describe some 
phase of the industrial life of the city. The 
Parker Pen Company is located in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and many of the parents or broth- 
ers and sisters of the children work there. 
This gives them an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the work. Boys have at times 
brought handfuls of the parts which make up 
a Parker pen and have explained to the class 


how they are put together. They do this of 
their own free will, showing a real interest 
in the work and a desire to tell others. 

The Chevrolet Motor Company also has a 
plant in this town, and many of the citizens 
are exceedingly interested in this car. Lively 
discussions are sometimes heard on the school- 
grounds as to the relative merits of the Chev- 
rolet and the Ford. This interest in the 
industrial life of the city should be used as 
a motive for telling other folks about it. 

At the end of the school year, some of the 
pupils asked me for. my address, and told 
me to expect a letter from them during the 
summer. The following letter is a sample of 
what I received. I offer no apologies for it. 
At the same time, it shows that my work is 
cut out for me next year. 


Janesville, Wis. 
Dear Miss Swatsley: July 10, 1925. 
Just a few lines to let you know I am fine and 
hope you are the same. I had a good time the 4th 
of July and hope you did too. How is Dorothea 
and your mother? I hope they are fine. I heard 
they had an awful fire in Delaven. Mother is 
going to give me a quarter next Friday if | do 
dishes every day. I iron all my everyday dresses 
myself, Pretty soon I can iron Pillow Cases and 
all sorts of things. I always go out at night, and 
play Run My Good Chief Run and Redlight, Colors, 
Hide and Go Seek, Poke Tag. Well I guess | 
will close for this time, Will write more next. 
With Love to All 
One of your pupils 


Write Soon Because we are going to move. 

Good opening sentences, the single phase 
idea, etc., do not receive any attention in this 
letter. But what does please me is the origin- 
al way of ending—not according to form of 
course, but it shows a little human touch. The 
letter shows a desire to do good work, to write 
correctly and an interest in doing it. If a pu- 
pil has interest in his work the biggest part of 
the puzzle is solved. 

No city is complete without at least a week- 
ly newspaper. The Belle City Gazette furn- 
ished the news for the citizens of Belle City. 
How proud they were when one of their topics 
was included in the paper and read! You 
could have picked out the author of the arti- 
cle by the look of complete satisfaction which 
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spread over his countenance. Certain times 
were devoted to writing up news items, but 
if the “spirit did not move them” other com- 
position work could be substituted. Here 
came the chance for the boy athletically in- 
clined to make his baseball announcement, 
describe a game of “megs,” tell how to make 
a “megs” board, or describe some especially 
good play in baseball. Description as here 
used does not mean pure description but a 
narrative form. The girls told of the doll 
club meeting, hikes during the week, or some 
sewing they were doing. An obituary notice 
of a pet dog even made its appearance. Here 
was a chance for the person poetically inclined 
to add his bit. An especially good original 
story fits into the story section and might even 
be selected from the regular oral and written 
composition work. 


Programs for special days and _ visitors’ 
days furnish an incentive for poem memoriz- 
ing. One of the girls in my grade was taking 
speech training, and an opportunity was given 
to her to speak before her own room and other 
rooms. This encouraged her in her work and 
made the other children begin to memorize 
readings so that Virginia would not be the 
only one showing her skill. 


After a talk on “Safety First” given by 
a bus driver in the city, one of the boys 
volunteered to tell the class his experience of 
the day before when he was almost run over 
by a car. He made his little talk very real- 
istic and I venture to say brought the idea 
of safety closer to the minds of the pupils than 
the speech. When they looked at their new 


blotters, with the picture of an accident and 
the safety slogan printed above, they could 
hear John telling his story. 

Good English Week may be made very 
effective in the elimination of one certain er- 
ror. Posters where grammar is cartooned 
alway catch the interest of the pupil. The 
Dutch Cleanser girl may be seen chasing the 
error. Mrs. Good English might be sitting 
on the porch welcoming the correct form. 


A contest may be held between boys and 
girls, between chosen sides, or between streets, 
in the elimination of a certain error. The 
winning side might be entertained by the los- 
ing side. In this way the pupils will be made 
conscious of one particular error and try to 
eradicate it. 

Pupils are encouraged to write original 
poems. A need for this arises at Mother’s 
Day when they wish to write their own senti- 
ments on the hand painted cards. Christmas 
and birthday greetings bring the same need 
of the original verse. 

Criticism from the class should come after 
personal criticism of the composition. It 
must be made in the right spirit and grace- 
fully received. If given and received in a 
kindly way it will prove an incentive for good 
English. If the work is judged very good it 
should be exhibited on the bulletin board. 
Every one likes a little praise once in a while. 
Sometimes teachers seem afraid to praise and 
fear that they are missing some chance to 
criticize the faults. Hand the bouquets while 
the composition is alive! Don’t wait until it 


is dead. 


EFINITE dates must be set to focus the attention of children upon the con- 


clusion of work already begun. 
beginnings. 
a strong finish is kept in mind. 


Terminal facilities are as important as good 
Upon the teacher rests the responsibility of seeing that the problem of 
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TEACHING ENGLISH TO CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS 


HILDA M. BENDER 
Ebenezer, N.Y. 


UFFALO, situated at the extreme 
B eastern end of Lake Erie, is not only 
a large lake port, but is also the gate- 
way through which much of the commerce of 
the middle west finds its way eastward to the 
Atlantic seaboard. When one adds to this 
consideration the fact that Buffalo is a great 
manufacturing center, and a natural jump- 
ing-off place for the ever-changing popula- 
tion of Ellis Island, it is not difficult to 
accept the statement that the city is essen- 
tially foreign in element. Not only that, but 
essentially Polish. It will not, I think, be an 
over statement of conditions to say that the 
population of Buffalo is over half Polish, 
which fact brings the problem of teaching 
English in the public schools, at least in cer- 
tain well-defined sections of the city, into the 
realm of very real difficulty. This problem 
has been made the particular study of a few 
men who have met the situation in its worst 
phase, and who have struggled with it in its 
entirety for many years. The man who has, 
perhaps, done most toward a satisfactory sol- 
ution of the matter is Mr. Frederick P. Hough- 
ton, the principal of five schools in the most 
Polish of the Polish districts of Buffalo. I 
might add here that he is at the head of all 
the immigrant work in the night schools of 
the city. 


The contention is that the majority of his 
students, leaving school forever as they do 
at the end of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years, an intensive study of English is by far 
the most important phase of their school 
work. Basing his methods of procedure on 
their relative future needs of English as a 
medium of speech, both oral and written, Mr. 
Houghton has devised a plan which has thus 
far proved the most satisfactory and far- 
reaching in its results of anything of the kind 
tried in Buffalo. So successful is it, in fact, 
that it seems to me worth passing on to others. 


Confident that I have Mr. Houghton’s com- 
plete approval in doing this, | shall attempt 
to make my explanation as concise and def- 
inite as possible. 

Let it be clearly understood, before I go 
farther, that I am discussing the teaching of 
oral and written composition solely; the 
teaching of reading as such, and the teach- 
ing of reading for appreciation are other 
problems. 

The requirements are simple and the di- 
rections sufficiently brief to be mimeo- 
graphed upon one sheet of paper. That 
sheet of paper is our one and only guide. 
W oolley’s Handbook is never consulted either 
as a reference or a text. I am basing all 
further discussion on the items listed on this 
sheet of instructions, and for the benefit of 
the reader, I am marking for small type 
everything I am quoting from the instruction 
sheet. 


PROCEDURE IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
THE FUNDAMENTALS: 

1. A good subject 

2. Sufficient vocabulary 

3. Opportunity for every pupil to speak 

4. Repetition 
STEPS IN PREPARATION 

1. Select a subject of interest to your class. Be 

sure that your class knows something about it. 
Select different types of subjects. 

In selecting these subjects, we try not to 
roam afar in fanciful fields. Our aim is 
primarily to teach the pupil to express 
his thoughts in simple, effective English— 
thoughts that just anyone may have on things 
that come up in ordinary every-day life. 
Sometimes the class selects the topic it wishes 
to talk about, sometimes the teacher suggests 
it. Often the subjects are chosen quite ex- 
temporaneously—especially if something of 
note has happened within the last few hours. 
I have in mind one particular day when the 
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bakery on the corner nearest the school build- 
ing had gone up in most soul-satisfying 
flames, and the fire-engine had collided with 
a Ford car, wrecking both it and its driver to 
a considerable extent. With one accord the 
various classes that reported for English in 
the session following the excitement de- 
manded that they be allowed to talk about 
“the fire.” It is needless to add that the dis- 
cussions and themes fairly teemed with action 
and color. Always the subjects assigned are 
those familiar to the class, and such that they 
will furnish a vocabulary perfectly adequate 
for use on the playground and at home. 

2. Tell your class definitely just what you wish 
them to do with this subject. : 

It is always easier to follow an abstract 
form of procedure if one has something defi- 
nite with which to associate it. Therefore, 
let us take a topic, which, to the casual reader, 
will sound. most ordinary and hardly inter- 
esting enough to use in any English class, 
much less in one that is so completely for- 
eign. The topic “A Rainy Day.” is very 
often suggested by classes on particularly 
dreary days. Let us suppose the class to be 
an eighth grade. They decide, or the teacher 
asks them to tell about a rainy day in such 
a fashion that whoever hears them or reads 
their paragraphs will really enjoy not only 
this rainy day, but, all those rainy days that 
are to come. With most classes it is best to 
demand a given number of sentences—at 
least three, sometimes four, or five. 

3. Write on the blackboard a long list of good 
words and groups of words which can be 
used in talking about this subject. Some of 
these words should be familiar to the pupils. 
Some must be new and unfamiliar words. 
These must be explained by the teacher, looked 
up in a dictionary, (in upper grades), and 
drilled upon. Words giving color, sound, and 
action should be employed constantly. 

The pupils decide that some of the things 
to be considered in discussing a rainy day are 
the clouds, the sky, the rain, the streets, the 
people, the trees, the grass, the flowers, and 
so on. One of the pupils lists these things 
as they are given by members of the class. 
As a rule we turn the class over to the pupils 


about the subject assigned. 


whenever possible, sometimes putting the 
one at the board in charge, but more often 
asking another pupil to direct the discussion. 
The items listed, pupil after pupil offers a 
word or phrase that could be used in talking 
If one word 
appears in several phrases, or several times, 
the suggestion that there may be a good 
synonym in the dictionary brings forth every 
dictionary in the class, and there ensues an 
eager search for new words and phrases. The 
teacher always adds several entirely new 
words or groups of words, which are looked 
up, explained, used and reused until they are 
no longer unfamiliar. Following are some 
of the words and phrases that can be found 
on our blackboards after a session of this 
sort. Note the expression of color, sound, 
and action: 
huge gray clouds 
dark masses of clouds 
gray mists 
refreshed green leaves 
rich brown earth 
bright red rain-capes 
shining black boots 
bright flashes of lightning 
rosy cheeks 
sparkling eyes 
pattering 
swishing 
crashing 
rumbling 
driving sheets of rain 
steady downpour 
monotonous drumming of great drops on the 
roof 
rushing torrents 
hurrying people 
wind-tossed garments 
unmanageable umbrellas 
dripping garments, and so on until the black- 
boards are filled. 

4. Write enough suggestive sentence beginnings 


on the blackboard to give the pupils a choice 
of beginnings. Get away from the stereotyped 


beginings such as: “I see a...”; “I have a...”; 
. try to get such beginnings as: “When I a- 
woke. . .”; “What do you suppose happened 


3 “Where I live...”; etc. 


f 
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As a rule, it will be wise to ask for com- 
plete opening sentences after the procedure 
outlined above has been followed out. It is 
a matter of class needs, however, that must 
be met by the teacher as seems best. Let each 
pupil put on the board the sentence he has 
given, while the next pupil is reciting. It 
will be observed by this time that our black- 
boards are used to their utmost capacity. We 
often go on from here with other sentences 
that could be used in talking about the sub- 
ject at hand—good closing sentences, and 
good sentences in general with no particular 
reference to position. All sentences are writ- 
ten on the board as they are given, and at the 
end of this part of the work it is well io 
have an open discussion concerning the mer- 
its of the various sentences, with suggestions 
for the improvement of those that do not meet 
with the class approval. Drill in sentence 
structure is thus secured without becoming 
boresome to the pupil. He is taking a sugar- 
coated pill under the impression that it is 
candy. 

5. Everything that has been done up to this 

point is preparation. It should be careful. 
It should be thorough. Sufficient time should 
be given to it to habituate the pupils to the 
use of every unfamiliar word or expression. 
It is not necessary to confine this preparation 
to one day’s work. If necessary, extend it 
over several days. At the end of this pre- 
paration every pupil should have increased his 
vocabulary. 

I should like to add here that I have spent 
as much as three days on this type of prep- 
aration, and have taken the rest of the week 
for the recitation of the work prepared in 
this way. Then again I have completed a 
topic in two days. The amount of time to be 
spent is a very flexible thing. 


RECITATION 
1. Have a good pupil talk on the subject, giving 
at least the number of sentences that you 
have required about it. 
back. Have him talk freely. 

At this point in the lesson, a pupil always 
acts as chairman, and conducts the class 
practically unaided. The teacher is some- 
where down in the class, being as unobtrusive 
as possible. She enters into the discussion 


But do not hold him, 


only when appealed to by the chairman or 
by the members of the class as a whole. The 
person who is reciting goes up to the front 
of the room, so as to face the class. He feels 
perfectly free to change the phrasing of his 
title so that it may fit his talk as he thinks it 
should. From.now on the lesson becomes 
purely individual. Now and then we find 
pupils coming from other schools who hesi- 
tate when called upon to go to the front of 
the room to speak. In such cases we do not 
press the issue; the pupil simply stands be- 
side his desk and talks from there. Sooner 
or later he will fall in line with the rest and 
go to the front of the room as naturally as 
do the bolder spirits of the group. 

2. As. soon as this pupil has given his account 
orally, have him write it on the blackboard. 

Note: In First and Second. B the teacher 
will write what the pupil has given. 

In the blackboard work opportunity -is 
given to stress arrangement, penmanship, 
neatness, and so on to as great an extent as 
seems desirable. 

3. While he is writing have another pupil give 
his account, and then have him write it on 
the blackboard. 

This is a form of the so-called laboratory 
method. Often as many as ten pupils will 
be working at the board, some writing their 
own topics, some reading those of their 
neighbors, offering suggestions and making 
corrections; one pupil will be presiding, an- 
other giving his topic orally, while the rest 
of the class is engaged in active listening. 
And what of the teacher? She is sitting in 
the back of the room somewhere, her per- 
sonality so submerged by the activities of the 
class, that she is apparently forgotten. It 
I may be pardoned a personal reference, | 
have had people come into my room time 
and again, look around in a puzzled fashion, 
and then ask the children where I had gone. 
And invariably they have pointed me out to 
the visitor, and then gone on with the work 
as if neither of us were in existence. 

4. Continue until every pupil has had a chance 


to talk about the subject; and until the entire 
blackboard is covered. 


5. Have the pupils correct as much as possible 
the work on the blackboard. 
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Here again the work is left as far as pos- 
sible to the pupils; the teacher plays a more 
active part, however, than at any time during 
the recitation. This part of the work is more 
effective if certain specific things are cor- 
rected, than if a general corrective scheme is 


followed. 


6. After correction have the work on the black- 
board read orally. 


7. In all the work strive for a sure and certain 
sentence sense. 


Pupils usually copy into their notebooks 
the initial vocabulary for each topic, for their 
own personal reference later. Those who 
wish are permitted to copy their corrected 
topics from the board into their notebooks; 
if they wish to rewrite their paragraphs as a 
final summary of the work done, they are 
allowed to do so, although it is not made 
mandatory. They may copy other para- 
graphs that they like particularly well, if 
they are careful to state the authorship of 
each. There are always some who want to 


do this additional work and do it very credit- 
ably. 


The results obtained by the use of this 
method are very satisfactory. Pupils gain 
remarkable ability to face a large group of 
people and talk with ease and assurance. 
Their respective vocabularies have sufficient 
scope and variety to make their composition, 
either oral or written, quite delightful. 
People who come into our class rooms and 
read the paragraphs that are on the board, 
invariably question their authorship, and in- 
sist that they have been written by the teacher 
and given to the pupil to memorize. We 
have but one answer to this sort of thing, 
and that is “Come and see for yourself.” 
And they go away convinced. But the thing 
that is most satisfactory is the fact that this 
ability to speak and write is actually carried 
over into the out-of-school activities. Our 
Polish boys and girls use exceptional Eng- 
lish on the playground, on the street, and in 
their other social activities. Their letters 
would put many grown-ups to shame. They 
have been taught practical composition under 
conditions that approximate as far as pos- 
sible the conditions they will encounter when 
they leave school. 


IN THE MARSHES 


Isabel DeVine Moore 


NEVER knew God made so many cat-tails 
To point their velvet fingers to the sky: 
I never knew God made so many blackbirds 
To soar and dip, and chatter as they fly. 


A wealth of tall, wild rice is bending, wind-swept, 
To touch the lotus petals where they gleam: 

Above, a lone, blue heron circles, earthward 
And wades the reedy margins of the stream. 


To hear the sweet, low calls of plaintive killdeers; 
To know the tawny beauty of the reed; 

To see the rich, green-gold of autumn marshland ;— 
Ah, that is joy, is ecstacy, indeed! 
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A ROUGH SCALE OF PARAGRAPHS ON A TOPIC 


S. 4. LEONARD 


University of Wisconsin 


HE FOLLOWING experiment was 
carried on in an eighth grade of the 
Mineral Street School, Milwaukee, and 
a ninth grade of the Wisconsin High School. 
The paragraph numbered thirty, below, 
(graded 62% by forty teachers) was being 
read in an eighth grade from a health reader. 
The pupils were asked to pick out what the 
paragraph was about; they naturally chose 
the italicized words. When they were asked 
whether everything in the paragraph was on 
that topic, some of them suggested that a 
good deal of it seemed to be about getting 
rid of dust after it was in the house, and they 
readily suggested a dozen or so ways—from 
keeping clothes-brushes in the hall to not 
allowing pets to bring bones into the house! 
—for doing what the paragraph suggested. 
When challenged to write a better paragraph 
than that in the text, they responded with 
some very interesting and individual pieces 
of work, only one of which, number three 
below, was finally graded lower than the 
original text specimen. 

A ninth-grade class who were given the 
same assignment and who heard some of the 
eighth-grade paragraphs read, wrote more 
elaborate and fuller papers. Later, in dis- 
cussing their first attempts, they put on the 
board a list of ways and means, and one boy, 
the author of the paragraph numbered nine, 
graded 95.5%, suggested that two general 
agencies should co-operate for keeping out 
dust, the family or householder and the com- 
munity. With this list and organization the 
ninth-graders wrote the best of the para- 
graphs below. 


Thirty of the themes, representing all levels 
of value, were then mimeographed, with all 
matters of punctuation, grammar, and manu- 
script form so far as possible standardized, 
so that attention might be centered on (1) the 
ideas, and (2) their organization into a clear 


paragraph. The themes were then graded by 
seventy-three elementary-school teachers and 
university seniors. The original paragraph 
was graded by only one of the two groups— 
the teachers. In addition to the paragraphs 
lowest in median grades, the themes coming 
closest to average grades 65, 75, 85, and 95 
were selected as a rough scale, and are re- 


produced below. 


It will be seen that this scale covers two 

points: 

(1) Ability to supplement from one’s 
own experience material read _ in 
books, or “read between the lines,” 
as Dr. Lyman puts it. This is so 
fundamental to comprehension that 
it is well worth study and diagnosis 
as a special reading ability. Indeed, 
it may be said that one reads intel- 
ligently only when he questions, 
comments, and supplies his own il- 
lustrations of what he finds stated. 


Ability to organize and present as 
composition such points as one has 


gathered. 


HE PURPOSE of this study was not a 

criticism of the original paragraph al- 
though it illustrates the difficulty one finds 
in getting well-organized material for chil- 
dren to study. It was desired rather to show 
how effective children can be in these two 
skills. Any teacher taking almost any topic 
in geography or history can get results com- 
parable to these and make a rough scale on 


this order, which will be better for her own 
class to use. 


59.59%— 
(3) Keeping Dust Out of the House 
The first and best thing to do is to cir- 
culate plenty of fresh air in the house. Air 
the house in the morning while the air is 


clean and fresh. The roads should be tarred 


(2) 
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or moistened to keep the dust down also. 


Screens help to keep the dust a little, but not 
all of it. 


62%—(40 judges) 

(30) Keeping Dust Out of the House 

This experiment may help you to under- 
stand that care must be taken to keep down 
the dust in one’s house. The best way to do 
is to keep it out of the house. This means that 
one must acquire habits of trying to get rid 
of the outdoor dust before it comes into the 
house. Dust clings to rough, fuzzy things 
more than to smooth ones. Silk and linen 
garments can be more easily freed from dust 
than woolen ones. Would you say that plush- 
covered furniture and chairs are good to hold 
and to catch dust? What about heavy cur- 
tains and carpets? Do you know of any 
house in which there is a good deal of fur- 
niture with much carving and fretwork? 
Would you advise such furniture in a house 
in which you wished to have as little dust 
as possible? 


63.57%— 
(15) How to Keep Dust Out of the House 
Dust is very harmful. It causes disease, 
therefore we should keep it out of the house. 
They are: Wipe your shoes before entering 
a house. Don’t wear rough fuzzy clothes but 
smooth ones so dust doesn’t settle in them. 
Do not allow. dogs or cats to bring bones in 
the house. Do not live in a dusty district. 
Many people would be far happier if they 
used ways to keep dust out of the house. 


(11) How to Keep Dust Out of the House 
Dust injures one’s health; so the best thing 
to do is to keep it out of the house as much 
as possible. Some ways to keep it out are: 
clean your shoes before you enter the house, 
and do not let any flies get into the house. 
Also wear smooth garments so the dust can- 
not cling to them so easily. Follow some of 
these suggestions and you will see how easy 
it is to keep the dust out. 


67%— 
(14) How to Keep Dust Out of the House 
There are three reasons how to keep dust 


out of the house. It is best to have screens 
on windows and doors in the summer time 
because it keeps out the flies. Train your 
dogs and cats not to go in the room. The 
dogs like bones and sometimes forget them- 
selves and bring in the bones. You should 
not go in with muddy shoes. When vou go 
outside you are to wear rubbers. When you 
go outside wear smooth clothes, not woolly 
ones. If you wear woolly ones it clings dust 
because the wind keeps the dust circling 
around all the time and if you wear smooth 
ones it does not cling on them. When you 
shake out your ashes be sure you don’t get 
them all over the yard. When you go out on 
rainy days be sure you wear rubbers. 


(18) How to Keep Dust Out of the House 

Did you ever stop to think how injurious 
dust is to one’s health? For this reason it 
should be kept out of the home; some of the 
reasons are: 

Wipe your shoes before entering the house. 
Train your pets to keep their food out-side 
or on cold days in the basement. Do not 
wear fuzzy clothing as the dust clings to it 
more easily. Live if possible on streets that 
are watered frequently, as the dust will then 
be settled. It is best to have plain furniture 
rather than carved because the dust cannot 
settle in cracks. 

Many people ignore these facts about dust 
but if you take this advice about keeping it 
out you will be healthier, and people will 
enjoy coming to your home. 


76%o— 
(20) How to Keep Dust Out of the House 

Once dust gets into the house it is not easy 
to get it out. The best way to do is to keep 
it before it gets in. There are several ways 
in which to do this: 

Clean your boots and shoes before enter- 
ing the house. Wear smooth garments rather 
than fuzzy ones, as dust clings to the rough 
ones more than to the smooth ones. Walk 
through dirty ‘districts as little as possible. 
Train your pets to keep their food out of the 
living rooms. Put screens up in the summer 
time to keep the flies out as they bring in dust 
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germs. If you follow these methods you will 
become a better housewife. 


85% — 
(29) How to keep the House Free from Dust 
You will be healthier if you keep your 
honie free from dust. You can do this in 
these ways. Wipe your shoes before enter- 
ing the house. Wear smooth clothes rather 
than fuzzy ones because dust clings to fuzzy 
ones. Keep out of dirty districts as much as 
possible. Live on a street where the streets 
are sprinkled about four times a day. Do 
not beat your carpets on the porch because 
the wind will blow the dust back into the 
house. Keep your windows closed on a 
windy day because the wind will blow the 
dust into the house. Your,house will be 
free from dust if you follow these sugges- 
tions. 


85.57— - 
(8) How to Keep Houses Clean 

To keep a house clean have screens on 
doors, windows, and porches. The screens 
will not do much good if not kept clean. 
If mats and scrapers are kept at doors your 
feet won't track in dirt. Keep brushes 
for fuzzy wraps and auto rugs. Don’t’bring 
the auto rugs into the house. Have grass, 
trees, and bushes to help gather the dirt. 
Keep your yards and sidewalks clean. Have 
the streets oiled or sprinkled. You should 
have smoke consumers and zoning laws, also 
have the trains use hard coal if possible. 
Have your coal sprinkled before put into the 
cellar. An anti-fly campaign will help. 
Also, if you keep the windows closed on dry, 
windy days it will help. These are a few of 
the ways of keeping dust out of the house. 


94.57% — 

(13) Keeping Dust Out of the House 

The project of keeping dust out of the 
house is not the work of one or two persons, 
but the co-operation of the people of each 
town or community. In the first place, it is 
the town’s business to build the roads high 
in the center so as to drain well; then either 
oil them well every season, or sprinkle them 
quite frequently, each week or each day as is 


necessary. Second, they should keep ail city 
sidewalks clean. Third, they should dispose 
of smoke from factories and other concerns 
by the use of smoke consumers. 

In the second place, each family should 
keep their property in the best condition. 
The yards should be kept free from all rub- 
bish, and with little expense the lawn may be 
kept well covered with grass, and surrounded 
by trees and shrubbery, that will help to 
catch dust that is constantly flying in the air. 
If these are sprinkled daily the dust will be 
washed off and into the ground. All side- 
walks around the house should be kept clean. 
This may be done by frequent sprinkling. 

When the warm weather comes, screens 
should be put on all windows and doors to 
keep out as many flies as possible, as they 
bring in much of the dust that comes into the 
house. Doormats and foot scrapers should 
be kept at each outside door, but they must 
be clean in order to insure clean feet. Also 
a brush may be hung at the door to brush 
the clothes. And last of all, if dogs or cats 
are kept in the house they should be given a 
frequent bath and brushed every time they 
are let in the house. These are a few of the 
many ways in which we may guard against 
the intruding dust. 


95.5%— 


(9) Keeping Dust Out of the House 

In order to keep dust out of the house, 
everyone must work together, community and 
family. To begin with much dust is raised 
by vehicles passing on the road. This the 
community can prevent by sprinkling the 
street with water, or laying tar or placing oil 
on the road. This keeps the dust settled. If 
there are any factories in the vicinity, zoning- 
laws and smoke consumers may be enforced. 
If the smoke from trains is bothering, the 
community can make the railway companies 
teach their engineers a certain way of bank- 
ing coal so as to lesson the amount of smoke, 
or to put smoke consumers on the engines. 
Thus the community can help. The family 
can do their part by brushing their feet on 
doormats and brushing their clothes with 


(Continued on page 89) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT * 


C. C. CERTAIN 


OU HAVE your report on Elementary 

) School Library Standards in the Fourth 

Yearbook. The problem now is where 
to begin in the development of standard ele- 
mentary school libraries. My discussion is to 
be practical. 

The best beginning always is the one that 
ties up with prevailing conditions and aids in 
their improvement, and in the solution of dif- 
ficulties felt to be pressing, near at hand. 

New methods of teaching reading leave 
little doubt as to the time and place for be- 
ginning elementary school library develop- 
ment. The Elementary English Review for 
March, 1925, gave a scientific account of !“A 
New Method of Teaching Beginning Reading.” 
The basis of the article is a controlled exper- 
iment extending over one term. The results 
show that the experimental group achieved 
reading scores higher than the scores of 
the control group, and at the same time read 
many more books than the control group. The 
range of the experimental group for the 


brightest children ran from 32 to 3 books, 


while the control group ran from 4 tol. To 
teach reading successfully by this method, the 
need for a supply of well selected books is 
obvious. 

The results of this experiment have since 
been verified on a large scale, including a 
group of 10,000 children. The pupils scoring 
highest on tests required for continued prog- 
ress a larger number of books for individual 
and group reading. 

The close relationship between the new 
methods of teaching reading and the starting 
point in school library development is appar- 
ent. Where reading is taught by the best 
methods, or in keeping with the soundest prin- 
ciples, the need for book collections, for at 
least the nucleus of a school library, becomes 
evident. If there is no library in the school 
where silent reading is taught successfully by 


1 Nila Smith, Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


new methods, the teachers and the children are 
repeatedly found improvising their own li- 
braries. 


I recall a library situation of this kind in 
the Owen School of Detroit. The teacher 
recognized her limitations without a library, 
and was resourceful enough to establish one 
on her own account. She was a teacher in 
a B first room. The material used in her li- 
brary “consisted of a kindergarten table, kin- 
dergarten chairs, a crude book rack, a table 
of magazines, and a child’s small desk. In 
the desk were two boxes, one of which con- 
tained small strips of plain paper, the charge 
slips. On the child’s desk was the sign 
‘Library’ and on each shelf of the book 
rack were signs ‘Primers,’ ‘First Readers,’ 
‘Second Readers,’ and sé on, books of each 
type being placed on designated shelves. 
The signs were printed by the children.” 

The library, of course, became a center of 
active interest only during the last part of the 
term. The librarian was always a child who 
had completed all of the required work. This 
library was so popular with the children that 
many of them, desiring to perpetuate the idea, 
procured cards from the public library and 
read books at home. 


All of this is in keeping with the statements 
given by competent authorities on reading. 
The Twenty-fourth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, in the 
Report of the National Committee on Read- 
ing,” contains a statement of principles which 
require in the very processes of teaching read- 
ing a gradual development of adequate library 
facilities within the school. 

With reference to the number of books to 
be read during the first year, the Report sets 
forth that pupils who read widely make more 


" rapid progress than pupils who read a limited 


amount of material. To quote: “Some classes 


? Published by the Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington 
Illinois. 


*An address before the Department of Elementary School P-incipals of the National Education Association, Indianapolis, 


Indiana, June 30, 1925. 
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read only two or three books under supervis- 
ion, others from twenty to thirty. It is sug- 
gested that provision be made for reading at 
least twelve books under supervision during 
the first year. Some of these books should be 
read in group activities; others should be read 
individually. In one city which reported to 
the committee, the average number of books 
read by a first grade class was 30, the maxi- 
mum 38, and the minimum 20. It is recom- 
mended that provision be made for the inde- 
pendent reading by each pupil of at least ten 
interesting books at home or at the library 
table. In the judgment of the committee 
a larger number may be read to advantage by 
pupils who make normal or rapid progress 
in learning to read.” 

Opportunities for buying books intelligently 
are fortunately increasing as the demands 
for books increase. Recall, for a moment, the 
new courses of study that are being written; 
contemplate the trend of curricular organiza- 
tion with its emphasis upon carefully listed 
and inventoried materials of instruction. Each 
subject has its accompanyment of library 
readings, books, pamphlets, newspapers and 
magazine articles. 

In addition to the one time practice of 
buying textbooks and supplementary text- 
books, the new courses of study in silent read- 
ing and in other subjects point the way to the 
buying of books for highly specialized needs. 
These books are chosen with considerable defi- 
niteness of purpose and need not exceed the 
budget limits of any school providing that 
they are bought to meet the requirements of 
library distribution—the greatest possible 
circulation in harmony with satisfactory serv- 
ice to the reader. 

In this connection, Dr. A. L. Threlkeld. 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Denver. 
Colorado, has just written me as follows: 

“In the first place, we have a supervisor of 
school libraries who is highly trained both 
as an educator and as a librarian. We expect 
this person to make all initial recommenda- 
tions concerning policies for the administra- 
tion of our school libraries. 


“As a basis for buying books we consider 
first the specific requirements of our courses 
of study. We have an extensive curriculum 
revision program under way and each course 
of study makes specific reference to large 
numbers of books and periodicals of all sorts. 
The supervisor of libraries and her assistants 
take this as a starting point for working out 
purchases of books for the libraries. Just how 
many books it is necessary to buy in any par- 
ticular instance is something the trained li- 
brarian is competent to pass upon, from the 
point of view of what is necessary to serve the 
number of pupils taking the course. 

“In addition to this basis for the selection 
of books we provide each library with general 
reading material to satisfy the needs of the 
individual, as he browses outside of the speci- 
fic requirements of the course of study. 

‘We are placing trained librarians in charge 
of our high school libraries, and as far as 
possible those who have had training in li- 
brary administration are employed in the ele- 
mentary schools where libraries are main- 
tained. 

“We have found from experimentation that 
such a program backed by adequate financing, 
which of course is necessary in order to get 
the books, gets marvelous results in one year’s 
time. I know of nothing that vitalizes school 
work more than adequate library service. 
It provides the pupil with what he needs to 
work out his problems. There seems to be no 
limit to the amount of information which he 
can take if the school provides it. Our pupils 
at the end of the first year of our extensive 
buying of books and expansion of our library 
system are doing many times the reading 
that they have ever done before. 

“It is hard to say what results we can expect 
in several years, but personally, I think that 
we have just begun to get a glimpse of the 
wonderful growth which pupils can make if 
proper library service is offered, and I see no 
New needs will be dis- 
covered and library service will have to ad- 
just to them.” 


end to the process. 
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The Report of the National Committee on 
Reading, in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, contains a complete “Bibliography of 
Books and Articles on Selecting Reading Ma- 
terials for Children.” There are lists also 
in this Report, accurately graded and classi- 
fied for each recognized period in the new 
program of reading for the elementary school. 
These lists supply titles for both recreational 
and work type reading with a very strong 
emphasis upon recreational reading. In fact, 
listed under this section on “Materials for 
Instruction in Reading,” there are about 440 
titles, 316 of which are classed as “Materials 
Needed for Recreatory Reading,” and 123 as 
“Materials Needed for the Work Type of 
Reading.” There are 13 magazines, and 6 
books useful in locating materials—encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and atlases. 


In connection with these lists there is a state- 
ment of principles “to be kept in mind in se- 
lecting materials for the course of study in 
reading.” This statement of requirements to 
be met by reading materials is a sound basis 
upon which to rest the selection of books for 
any well balanced book collection for the 
school library. Two other chapters in the 
Report—one on the Relation of Reading to 
Content Subjects and Other School Activities, 
and the other on The Relation Between Read- 
ing and Literature, establish beyond any doubt 
a trend in the teaching of reading in element- 
ary schools that requires the gradual devel- 
opment of the school library. In fact the en- 
tire report is an excellent brief on the question 
of the content and use of a well balanced book 
collection for the elementary school library. 

This report is only one of the many sources 
of information on the increasing demand for 
books for children in elementary schools. In 
my work as editor of THe ELEMENTARY ENG- 
LIsH Review, I have found a growing demand 
for articles rich not only with suggested activ- 
ities and projects, but with collateral offerings 
of books, pictures and other visual materials. 
For instance, an article by Hugh Lofting on 
World Friendship and Children’s Literature is 
followed by a complementary bibliography 


on International Friendship and Children’s 
Reading, by Clara Whitehill Hunt. Angela 
Broening, in discussing the Teaching of Sea 
Poetry, lists not only appropriate library ref- 
erences, but lantern slides and pictures as 
well. Articles on Dramatization in the Grades, 
on Teaching Old English Ballads, and so on, 
list the best that is available on these subjects. 
Furthermore, each month the field of English 
is reviewed for new books. Other profession- 
al journals devoted to special subjects find 
it necessary to cover their fields in the same 
manner. 

In addition to aids of this character which 
are offered in all fields of teaching, there are 
numerous studies relating to children’s pref- 
erences—likes and dislikes—of books. Two 
significant experiments on “Children’s Choices 
in Poetry,” and “Children’s Choices in Prose,” 
were made in 1924 in the University of Iowa, 
and reported in THE Review. 


Recently the Teachers College Record of 
Columbia University published a valuable ar- 
ticle on A Study of Children’s Choices in 
Reading. This is a record of books actually 
chosen by children of their own free will in 
children’s reading rooms and elswhere. 


The Third Biennial Report of the Library 
Division of the Minnesota State Department of 
Education points out that the new State Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools emphasizes 
the school library, and comments on the fact 
that there are well selected references and 
home reading lists on all the school subjects, 
Minnesota is but foreshadowing the line of de- 
velopment in other states. Evidently your re- 
port on Elementary School Library Standards 
is very timely, since reading materials are be- 
ing pointed out in such abundance and with so 
much definiteness in relation to demands 
from the classrpom. 


As an example of a practical start in library 
work, I wish to cite the classroom and school 
library development that Mr. Worth McClure 
of Seattle, Washington, has described to me 
in a recent letter. Before coming to Indiana- 
polis to talk to you on “Where To Begin In 
School Library Development” I wrote the 
members of your committee on School Library 
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Standards requesting information based upon 
their own school library experiences.* It is 
always better, I feel, to talk from demon- 
strated facts—to speak from experience in 
the discussion of a practical subject like the 
one that has been assigned to me. 

Mr. McClure wrote me in some detail con- 
cerning the school library situation in Seattle. 
He sent me, furthermore a report by Mr. 
Aaron Newell, Principal of the Youngstown 
School. 

In this report Mr. Newell points out that 
his school is in a predominately foreign com- 
munity. In attacking the reading problem in 
this school. a decision was reached five years 
ago that the usual phonic methods followed in 
the basic readers and texts were not success- 
ful, since the children did not “gain confidence 
in reading nor did they seem to get any en- 
joyment from it.” 

He states further that: “The first step in the 
attempted solution was to assemble in the dif- 
ferent rooms all the sets of readers which 
were available in the stock room. This proved 
a decided help. After the pupil had acquired 
his basic lesson the teacher gave him the 
privilege of making his choice of the pleasure 
readers and allowed him to select his own 
reading material until the regular reading 
recitation. But this supply of books proved 
inadequate. 

“We were two miles from the West Side 
Branch Library,” Mr. Newell stated, “the 
closest library to the school. After discussing 
the situation a number of times we were able 
to secure a class room book case and had it 
installed in the sixth grade room. Instead of 
having the book sets from the Public Library 
distributed to the different rooms, we had the 
beoks cataloged and assembled in the sixth 
grade room with the pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades acting as library assistants. 
The pupils from the third to the eighth grades 
were allowed a half hour one morning a 
week. from 8:30 to 9:00 o’clock to select 
books from this combined collection of 450 
titles. At the end of the first year of service 
under this plan the teachers were unanimous 
in desiring to have the same collection remain 

*See Mr. McClure’s letter, page 100. : 


a second year. The upper grade teachers 
pointed out that many of the books designed 
as lower grade titles were eagerly sought by 
intermediate and upper grade children.” 

A study of Mr. Newell’s graphs on this 
library experiment from 1921 to 1925 shows 
a steady increase in the children’s use of the 
library. The decline in the use of the library 
by eighth grade pupils in 1924, to within 5% 
of the third grade record, and in 1925 to the 
third grade level, and slightly below, makes 
it apparent that library development in the 
Youngstown school has reached a stage requir- 
ing the full time attention of a trained librari- 
an to relieve the eighth grade boys and girls 
of a duty that seems to be taking them away 
from their personal reading in the school; 
children can be useful in their activities only 
so far as these activities harmonize with 
their growth educationally. Just as soon as a 
school begins to depend upon the library for. 
daily service, the assignment of pupils to duty 
in the library should be discontinued and a 
regular librarian employed, for it is true that 
duty in the library is most exacting, and re- 
quires the closest possible concentration. 


Mr. McClure points out that the library 
work in Seattle begins in the third grade; 
although reading in the first grade is taught 
from the standpoint of interest in subject 
matter. “Two copies each,” he reports, “of a 
large number of supplementary readers are 
furnished to each first grade, in order that the 
pupils may be encouraged to begin reading 
for pleasure and appreciation. This plan has 
proved so profitable that new titles are added 
to the ‘Pleasure Reading Sets’ every year, 
for the first grade.” 

In Seattle the Public Library assists by 
furnishing each room beginning with the third 
grade with a set of fifty books. The books 
are selected by the children’s librarian in co- 
operation with the room teacher. The book 
sets are kept on open shelves in the class room 
where it is possible for the children to borrow 
them for periods of one week, with the privi- 
lege of renewal for longer time. 


There would be nothing particularly sig- 
nificant in Mr. McClure’s report if progress 


stopped here. The school that can depend up- 
on the public library for books and regular 
service is an exception to the rule. Most 
schools must hustle for themselves, and for 
reasons sufficiently obvious. Furthermore, 
the plan of scattering book sets through class- 
rooms is uneconomical in the extreme, both as 
to cost of books and restricted circulation. 
The classroom sets lead to the accumulation 
of book hoards massed far beyond their cir- 
culation value, and top heavy with duplicate 
copies. 

But Mr. McClure’s statement does not stop 
with the classroom sets, for he goes further to 
point out that a recent development with them, 
particularly in schools farthest from the pub- 
lic library branches, is to concentrate the 
classroom sets in one place in the building, 
thus giving as he says, “a greater amount of 
flexibility and offering a wider range of se- 
lection to the pupils.” 

This point is the real beginning of the ele- 
mentary school library, and Mr. McClure’s 
experiences in arriving there are typical. 
Most of you will follow his trail during the 
next year or two if you are not already 
pioneering for yourselves at the present time. 


There are a few states which organize their 
program of elementary school library devel- 
opment through the agency of the state de- 
partment of education. Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota stand pre-eminent in this. 

The work in these states is farseeing and 
intelligent. In each case a thoroughly com- 
petent supervisor is directing the progress 
of school library development, and offering 
systematic aid in the organization and ad- 
ministration of new school libraries. A de- 
finite school library policy clearly understood 
throughout the state department of education 


is effective in both Pennsylvania and Minn- 
esota. 


Pennsylvania takes the position that since 
75% of the children in the elementary schools 
do not reach high school, there is no more 
effective or economical means of self educa- 
tion open to them than the library. But the 
habit of turning to the library as a means of 
education is largely a matter of training. The 
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state, therefore, in establishing libraries in 
the elementary schools, opens one of the most 
direct routes to universal education. Within 
five years Pennsylvania expects to develop 
libraries in the elementary schools that are 
as wide spread and as serviceable as junior 
and senior high school libraries are today. 
She does not expect to stop short of “library 
service for every school in the Common- 
wealth,” 

After five years of effort in the state, Penn- 
sylvania has these results to her credit: 


(1) A close co-operation between the state 
department of education and the 14 
normal schools of the Commonwealth 

(2) A course of instruction on the use. 
of books and libraries is given to all 
normal school students 

(3) Professional courses for school li- 
brarians are given in two of the 
normal schools, and 

(4) Model library rooms are established 
with standard equipment and furn- 


ishings in most of the teacher-training 
schools. 


The supervisor has prepared blueprints 
showing the design and layout of library 
reading rooms, and work rooms; book lists 
for rural schools, small town schools, ele- 
mentary schools, and junior and senior high 
schools. There are also library manuals for 
elementary schools and for junior and senior 


high schools. These are all available on re- 
quest. 


Rural schools and ungraded elementary 
schools in Pennsylvania are encouraged to 
buy books year after year for standard collec- 
tions of the best books for children. In larger 
schools, just as soon as these book collections 
develop into the so-called classroom libraries, 
an effort is made to combine the room sets 
into a central book collection located in one 
room as the school library. 


Great progress in school library develop- 
ment will result if principals and superin- 
tendents everywhere urge normal schools and 
teacher-training institutions to follow the ex- 
ample of Pennsylvania in giving instruction in 
book selection and library use to all students, | 
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establish model elementary school libraries 
in their practice schools, and offer profession- 
al courses for the training of elementary 
school librarians. There is nothing that prin- 
cipals and superintendents can do just now 
more important than this matter of insisting 
upon the proper kind of library training for 
students in normal schools and other teacher- 
training institutions. The normal schools will 
respond to a demand as reasonable as this; 
so the case plainly rests with you. 

The program in Minnesota is equally ef- 
fective. In some respects Minnesota has a 
schedule of school library development that 
is unique. For example, the State Department 
of Education has made provision for a small 
library room, or at least a library alcove, in 
the Minnesota Standard School Plan. This 
is a feature of all standard buildings for rural 
schools and ungraded elementary schools. 

Minnesota is securing notable results in 
rural school library development because the 
state department of education has had a con- 
sistent and enthusiastic program extending 
over a period of years in rural institutes. Their 
successful development is an example of what 
can be accomplished through a well planned, 
systematic library program. As a means of 
stimulating this development minimum stand- 
ards are set, as for instance, a total of 200 
books for ungraded elementary schools with 
an annual expenditure of at least $10.00 until 
the minimum is reached. Each school of 
Minnesota is asked to report annually on the 
status of its library development. 

This emphasis upon a minimum collection 
of books has brought the Minnesota elemen- 
tary schools to the first stage of school library 
development—namely, an intelligent interest 
in a growing collection of books suitable for 
children. But the state supervisor of libraries 
writes me that the second stage in the process 
of evolution is also being reached—that of an 
interest in classroom book sets, or as they are 
erroneously called, classroom libraries. This 
is a stage of development that is costly and 
uneconomical, The more temporary it is, the 
better for all concerned. Yet with the first 


glimmerings of the school library concept the 
idea always spreads that each classroom 
should have a library. 

In Minnesota which is just in this chrysalis 
stage, superintendents all over the state are 
writing the department of education with re- 
gard to plans that they have for buying books 
for these room libraries. Always the reply is 
that “it is a fine idea to build up the elemen- 
tary book collection, but it should be unified 
and each book should have a place on the 
regular library shelves in the regular library 
room—thence to be dispatched to the various 
classrooms and laboratories whenever it is 
needed,—but lent temporarily—not perma- 
nently.” In the library room, too, children 
may go to read books and to borrow them for 
home reading. 


I am quite sure that your Committee on 
Elementary School Libraries is going to find 
it necessary to prepare a special report on the 
costliness of the so called classroom libraries. 
Measured in terms of circulation alone a tenta- 
tive estimate shows that the classroom collec- 
tion represents a loss of from 300 to 1000 
book-loans per term, per hundred books. 
When actual unnecessary duplications in titles 
are counted there will be a cost estimate from 
5 to 12 times as large as is necessary in a cen- 
tralized library. The total cost in excess of 
needs will depend upon the actual number of 
rooms equipped with similar book collections. 

Let me say further, please, that many of 
you can even now economize enough or save 
money enough by transferring your supple- 
mentary readers and other books from the 
storeroom or from their scattered housing in 
classrooms to a central library room to pay in 
ready cash for the equipment, furnishings, 
supplies, and books required to establish a 
permanent library. 

There is at present in elementary schools 
throughout the country a wide spread practice 
of book hoarding which results in an accumu- 
lation of books that is both expensive and 
deadening, since there is as a rule no pro- 
vision whatever for systematic distribution or 
care. This is the result of prevailing methods 
of buying free textbooks, supplementary read- 
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ers, and books of various sorts for collateral 
reading or study, and banking them in cold 
storage, or scattering them permanently in 
classrooms. 

The purchase, year after year, of supple- 
mentary readers and other collateral reading 
books results in the accumulation of book 
hoards frequently representing more than the 
actual initial cost of a well balanced library. 
One city of about a million inhabitants re- 
cently made a survey of its free texts and sup- 
plementary readers and learned that there 


were more than 700,000 copies of school | 


books with no definite provision whatsoever 
for circulation or for other systematic use. 
Yet a careful analysis of these books later, 
by expert school librarians, showed that many 
of them made excellent reference and recre- 
ational reading when catalogued and dis- 
played on convenient shelves in the class- 
rooms. 

The situation here, like the one in the 
Youngstown School of Seattle, was attacked 
by constructing shelves and placing the sets 
in classrooms. The next step in reducing costs 
and in securing economical book distribution 
will be that of bringing the room sets together 


in one large, well balanced book collection in 
a library room. The ideal situation and the 
least expensive would have been an immediate 
establishment of the central collection in a 
library. 

The reorganization of these book hoards 
is one very definite starting point for school 
library development. The accumulation of 
text-books, sample copies, and supplementary 
readers that are scattered widely through 
classrooms or packed into the dark stock- 
rooms of the elementary school, may like- 
wise be utilized in the foundation of a library. 


To anyone who visualizes the problem it 
becomes at once evident that the increasing 
demand for books in classrooms must be met 
by an economical plan for collecting, housing, 
and distributing them. If some economical 
plan is not devised, two extremes of suffering 
will continue from the unequal and lopsided 
accumulations—one the lack of books where 
they are needed,—two, an overbalanced hoard- 
ing of books in some rooms with no definite 
system of distribution. 

The elementary school library is the one 
agency that combines economy with all the 
requirements of library service. 


_ A ROUGH SCALE OF PARAGRAPHS ON A TOPIC 
(Continued from page 82) 


brushes which might be hung conveniently on 
a nail outside the door before entering. As 
much dust is brought in on the clothes, this 
plan is a wise one. Then too, cats and dogs, 
who with their fur bring in much dust, should 
be brushed before allowed to enter the house. 
In winter when the snow melts and leaves 
the ashes the doormat plan is doubly needed, 
for the ashes stick uncomfortably to boots 
and rubbers. In the spring and summer, 


screen doors and windows are essential, for 


they keep, or help to keep out flies which 
bring both dust and germs. If the neighbors’ 
smoke is bothering, bulletins may be gotten 
which will tell how to bank a fire so as to 
lessen the amount of smoke. Trees, shrubs, 
and vines near the house catch the dust and 


are therefore very useful. Grass, too, besides 
improving the appearance of the lawn, keeps 
down the dust and if sprinkled will grow 
finer and do its work doubly well. If in 
winter or summer, coal is put in the cellar, 
sprinkling coal with water before it is put in 
keeps down the coal dust. Dusty robes and 
fuzzy woolen clothes should be thoroughly 
brushed before brought into the house. Be- 
sides, flies, mice and rats should be killed. 
The cat is useful here, but must be thoroughly 
brushed as was said before. If all these 
things could be put into practice the dust in 
the American home could be extinguished, 


and the home 50% cleaner, and healthier in 
every way. 


MAKING STORIES FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


FRANCES DEARBORN 
Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades, 
Course of Study Department 
Los Angeles City Schools 


dren worked out a plan in which the 

main objective was the providing of 
simple illustrated reading materials for the 
primary children. The teacher’s purpose was 
to teach the writing of interesting sentences 
around a unit of thought, and to improve 
the skills needed for such writing. 

The procedure was simplified as much as 
possible. First the children chose a picture 
and the whole group composed a story for the 
teacher to write on the board. 

The first difficulty encountered was that of 
the choice of words which a first or second 
grade child could read. It was decided to 
ask the primary teacher for a list of words 
to be used as a guide. 

Sometimes it was found necessary to use 
a more difficult word to express the right 
idea. This brought another suggestion from 
the children. It seems that some child had 
seen a book listing words which needed extra 
practice. This child described his idea and 
the rest of the group decided to pick out 
certain words which they considered difficult 
and to list these separately at the foot of 
every page. 

After the first story was composed by the 
group, several children thought they could 
work individually. This meant that each of 
these children chose different pictures, made 
different stories, and thus needed to be strong 
and independent in composition ability. The 
group thus gradually sorted itself out into 

“the independent and the group workers. 

The booklets were made like folders with 
one picture and one story in each booklet. A 
sheet of dark brown paper was folded once 
and used for mounting the picture and story. 

This activity proved of much interest to 
both the third grade who made the books and 
to the primary children who received the 


|: ONE third grade, the teacher and chil- 


present of the books. Because high standards 
of composition, penmanship, and mounting 
are necessary in such co-operative work, the 
teacher felt that a fourth grade would be a 
better grade for this activity. Probably a 
third grade should have few independent 
workers, and the composite stories of the 
group would give the best training. Each 
teacher would need to decide this for herself. 

It is not possible to show the pictures used, 
but the following stories are samples of the 


work of these third A children. 


BOBBY’S CHRISTMAS 
Part I 


It was Christmas Eve. 
Bobby was asleep in bed, taking his nap. 
Mother was fixing the Christmas tree for Bobby for 
Christmas. 
When Bobby woke up he danced for joy over the 
beautiful tree. 
beautiful 


danced 


Christmas 
fixing 
Part Il 
When Bobby woke up in the morning he found 
that Santa Claus had brought him a little dog. 
And oh! how he loved it. 
found 
morning 


brought 
Santa Claus 


Part Ill 


Bobby carried his dog wherever he went. 
He took it to dinner with him. 

He took it out with him. 

And he took it to bed with him. 

Doggie loved Bobby too. 

And so they were very good friends. 


friend carried 
dinner every 
AT THE BEACH 


Part I 


Mary and Jack are at the beach. 

They are playing on the sand. 

Joe and Ann have come to see them. 
» They brought their pail with them. 


beach 
pail 


» They are digging in the sand. 


brought 
digging 
Part II 


One day they were playing in the sand. 
The waves were high. 


Mary’s mother took a picture of them. 
She will send the picture to grandmother. 
waves 


high 


picture 
grandmother 


CURRICULUM BUILDING IN SEATTLE 
WORK OF THE ENGLISH EXPRESSION COMMITTEE 


MARY M. FENTON 
Secretary, English Committee, Seattle Public Schools 


OR THE past two years the Seattle 
Pe system has been engaged in the 

problem of revising and unifying the 
entire curriculum. This study, which is still 
in progress, has been participated in by prac- 
tically the entire teaching force under a plan 
of organization which provides for a “General 
Conference Committee and six subject com- 
mittees.” 

The subject committees are: 


Reading and Literature 

English and Expression 

History and Civics 

Geography and Science 

Arithmetic 

Special Subjects: Music, Fine Arts, Indus- 
trial Arts, Writing, Physical Training, In- 
dustrial Work. 


The organization provides further that: 

“The chairmen of the six subject com- 
miftees and the members of the general super- 
visory staff constitute a General Conference 
Committee for the purpose of co-ordinating 
and unifying all work done in the revision of 
the curriculum. This committee gives 
thought to the general objectives and values 
that should govern curriculum making. 

“It is the purpose of each Subject Com- 
mittee to become familiar with the best 
educational practice in its particular field, 
using every available means to this end; 
to define the educational objectives that 
belong to its particular subject and to 
indicate those that are of major import- 
ance and the order of their development 
through the grades; and finally, with such 
help as may be obtained from co-operat- 
ing principals and teachers and in consulta- 
tion with the general supervisory staff, to 
propose revisions of the course of study and 
recommend standards of accomplishment. 

“Each Subject Committee consisting of 
four principals has a chairman, a secretary, 
and two co-ordinators of practice and experi- 
ment. Associated with each committee is a 
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co-operating group of principals and teachers. 

“The chairman arranges for the meetings 
of the committee, and leads in the investiga- 
tions, studies, and discussions. He plans the 
work of the committee to the end that the con- 
clusions reached may give due weight to all 
valuable scientific studies and findings that 
have been made and to the best actual school 
room practice. 

“The secretary makes note of the findings, 
proposals, and determinations of the com- 
mittee, prepares tentative reports of such for 
further discussion, and is responsible for 
compiling and developing in detail the final 
report of the committee for ‘submission to 
the General Committee. 

“The two co-ordinating members of the 
committee have an equal part in all studies, 
investigations, and reports; they inquire into 
the present teaching of their subject in the 
schools, and take the initiative in developing 
plans to enlist the active interest and help of 
groups of principals and teachers in the corps 
whose judgment and experiences should be 
useful.” 

Certain schools representing a variety of 
educational problems have been assigned to 
each committee. In these centers investiga- 
tions necessary to ascertain local needs, the 
value of prevailing methods, etc., are car- 
ried on. The fact that each school in the city 
is represented on one of these curriculum 
assignments will undoubtedly lead to a more 
general understanding of curriculum prob- 
lems and to a more intelligent and purposeful 
supervision and teaching of the material in 
the new courses. 


Groups of teachers have met regularly 
with the subject committees to discuss prob- 
lems of method, class room procedure, spe- 
cial needs of individual localities and to 
evaluate the present courses of study. 
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Completed sections of each course, after 
having been approved by the general com- 
mittee, are presented at a meeting of all 
principals. Each principal then presents the 
material to his teachers at a regular building 
conference. 

The Director of Research of the local sys- 
tem, psychologists from the state university 
and outside speakers, including Dr. Miller 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Reavis of Chicago, and Dr. 
Hosic of Columbia, have during the past year 
given inspiring talks to the entire corps 
covering a wide range of individual observa- 
tions and experiences in the field of cur- 
riculum building. 

A recent number of the “Seattle Educa- 
tional Bulletin,” a monthly publication read 
by all members of the corps, explained very 
clearly the organization, aim and scope of 
the curriculum revision program, 

The preliminary work done by the English 
Committee follows closely the method of pro- 
cedure adopted by the other committees as 


stated above. A study of the findings of the . 


best authorities on curriculum making, sur- 
veys and diagnostic tests to find the most im- 
portant language needs of the school and 
community, meetings with teachers to dis- 
cuss present practices and future needs, 
have all contributed much valuable material 
in the working out of the first objective which 
is the only one presented in detail at this time. 


N ORGANIZATION somewhat dif- 
A ferent from the traditional one is 
attempted in the tentative course. 
Definite objectives in terms of knowledges, 
skills, appreciations and attitudes will de- 
termine the results to be obtained in each 
grade. 

While an attempt has been made to keep 
he content of the course within the range of 
the child’s interests and experiences, the 
larger social values have not been lost sight 
of. 

Since the child’s own life is the basis of 
his interests, the course proceeds from the 
relation of his everyday experiences to a 
study of what is vital in the content subjects 
of his grade. Throughout the course em- 


phasis has been placed upon group work, 
pupil activity and leadership. In the suggest- 
ed pupil activities, there are many opportun- 
ities for children to exercise initiative and 
join in helpful service and to evaluate the 
results of work accomplished. 

The entire Language Course is based on 
four main objectives with specific grade 
applications. 

Osjsective I. The ability to organize 
thoughts and impressions clearly and the 
habit of speaking freely and spontaneously 
with correctness and effectiveness. 

Osjsective II. Appreciative attitude 
through a study of selected literature, con- 
tent studies, and environment as an adequate 
background for English expression. 

Ossective III. The power to express in 
writing organized thoughts and impressions 
in correct form. 

Opyective IV. The habit of self-criticism 
through the development of an error con- 
sciousness. 

The first objective deals entirely with oral 
language. Such aims as: proper choice of 
subjects; favorable class room atmosphere; 
natural voice; good enunciation; correct pro- 
nunciation; sentence and paragraph sense; 
habits of correct usage, and vocabulary train- 
ing are all contained in its development. 

An idea of the type of “Specific grade ob- 
jectives included in the course may be gained 
from the following illustration taken from the 
Fourth Grade outline. 

1. A growing consciousness of the abun- 
dance of material worthy of expres- 
sion in one’s own experience and en- 
vironment. 

2. A growth in the abijity to speak briefly, 
in clear interesting sentences, keep to 
the point, and finish well. 

3. A growth in the ability to discover in 
every oral lesson an opportunity to 
improve and “to fix” good language 
habits. 

4. The realization of the growing need of 
a broader vocabulary, resulting in an 
appreciation of the skillful use of 
words by authors, speakers, the teacher, 
and other pupils. 
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5. The development of a feeling of class 
pride in the ability to: 
a. Stand well. 
b. Speak distinctly. 
c. Listen politely. 
d. Contribute to the profit and en- 
joyment of others. 
e. Criticise fairly. 

Conversations, reports of excursions, citi- 
zenship talks and a wide use of the content 
material of all other subjects are listed 
among the suggested pupil activities in the 
various grades. An illustration from the 
third grade course is here given. ; 


Suggestions for conversations 
A Tourist and a Pupil 


How to reach the post office; public market; de- 


partment stores; places of historical interest 

Mr. Courteous and Mr. Impolite 

Mr. Good English and Mr. Careless 

Chief Sealth and a Seattle Citizen 

A telephone conversation with the grocer, ticket 
agent, librarian, physician, school bank official, 
captain of ball team 

Planning for a puppet show; the showing of 
lantern slides; room decorations; assembly pro- 
gram; field day; etc. 


Reports of excursions 


Suggested outline 

Object of the trip 

Who told us the thing we wished to know? 

Description of experiences 

Reviewing and organizing experiences 

Reading as a source of further information 

Sand table and other illustrations constructed 
to clarify impressions 

What use can we make of the things we saw? 

Any single point of special interest to individual 
pupils related 


Typical excursions 


Jane’s apple tree 
house in different stages of construction 

Gathering seeds 

Observing birds, flowers, trees, etc. 

A visit to our maple tree 

A visit to see Helen’s pet 

An auto ride around the boulevard 

A trip through the locks 

A visit to the grocery store; dairy; the nearest 
park; to see boats on the Sound or lake; to the 
car barns; through the school building; manual 
training shop, etc. 


A visit to the nearest library 


Location 

‘How to reach it 

Description of the building 

Is there a children’s room? 

What did you see there? 

How do you get a card so that you may take a 

home? 

How many books may you take home at one time? 

How long do you keep a book? 

Who is in charge of the library? 

How does the librarian help the school; the home; 
the community? 


Oral expression, being the dominant aim 
of the course, is naturally the basis of writ- 
ten composition which is approached in a 
more effective manner and the mechanics of 
which are more readily mastered when the 
elements in the oral work are well taught. 

The following items under “Suggestions to 
Teachers” may give something of the spirit 
of the course. 3 

“The allotment for the various phases of 
the oral work, should in the first six grades 
of the course, represent 60% of the time 
given to language. In grades seven and eight 
50% of the time should be allotted to oral 
work. 

“Aim to motivate the pupil’s expression 
through stimulating his feelings and interests 
by providing additional experiences and by 
helping him to discover and evaluate the 
wealth of material in his own environment. 
In general, make conditions such that the free 
expression of thought will be a joy to the 
child. 

“Pupil criticism it often given according 
to a set outline. This results in stilted and 
pointless observations. Avoid this type of 
criticism. Develop in pupils a spirit of help- 
fulness and co-operation. An over critical 
attitude destroys spontaneity. Pupils mak- 
ing adverse criticism should be expected to 
offer constructive help by supplying an im- 
proved form. 

“Reproduction should be limited to one 
particular unit, as: introductory paragraph, 
closing paragraph, description of character, 
etc. Only the essentials of a story should be 
given. 

“The child is unconsciously influenced by 
the teacher’s use of English, which should 
always conform to the best usage. Main- 
tian a high standard of English in all classes. 

“The individual teacher is responsible for 
supplying illustrative materials, such as 
maps, charts, pictures, etc., for suggesting 
stories and poems for the enrichment of vo- 
cabulary, and for providing conditions which 
will arouse and sustain interest.” 

The remaining three objectives which are 
briefly outlined in the tentative course will 


be fully developed this year. 


TRAILING THE LOTUS 


CLARISSA MURDOCH 
Detroit, Michigan 


OR several years in August, the news- 
| eee of Detroit had run headlines: 

“Egyptian Lotus in Bloom at Monroe,” 
“See the Beds of the Sacred Lily of the Nile,” 
“Lotus, Introduced Years Ago, May Be Seen 
Growing Over Acres of the River Raisin.” 
Each time we read such lines we resolved that 
this year we would let nothing prevent our 
seeing this much heralded sight, but in the 
hurry and rush of life it was easy to put off 
the trip and at the end of each summer we had 
not visited the marsh. 

Finally, last year, stirred by some unusually 
violent descriptions, that were accompanied 
with delightful pictures in the rotogravure 
section, we decided that, since our chances of 
seeing the Nile were, to say the least, remote, 
it was time to “do it now” and view its “sacred 
blossom” here. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing we set forth, with high hopes, all keyed up 
for rare adventure. 

Arriving in Monroe, we asked the Greek res- 
taurant keeper where we could find the lotus. 
The papers had given no directions and we 
had pictured the marsh studded with yellow 
flowers; we also had pictured it as near a 
good automobile road. The puzzled Greek 
shook his head. He did not know what we 
were talking about. Finally, after much 
shouting and pantomine and aid given by a 
by-stander or two, he grasped what we meant. 

“Why,” said he, “you go to the Government 
Piers.” 

“Very well, but how do you get there?” 

“You take a street-car.” 

“A street car? Can't we drive?” 

“Oh! no, there’s no road.” 

He told us where to leave the automobile, 
and we sat waiting a half hour for the car 
to appear. Presently it came and, getting 
aboard, we were carried out into the marsh. 
We felt like calling to all our friends to come 
share with us this glorious sight.’ Why had 


no one told us of it? It was so unexpected, 
so strangely beautiful. We had simply 
stumbled into one of the most wonderful ex- 
periences of our lives. From the car win- 
dows we could see miles of cat-tails, above . 
which large flocks of red-winged blackbirds 
were flying; here and there in the marsh were 
white water-lilies; occasionally we caught 
the gleam of spatter-dock, yellow water-lily, 
growing among the rushes; young herons were 
wading about in the shallows; pleasant, dank 
marsh odors were filling the air. The trip 
was only four miles, but it was packed full 
of magic. 

At The Piers, we asked again, “Where will 
we find the lotus”? Our questions began to 
sound like the repetition in a nursery tale. 

“Oh,” replied a workman, “you have to 
take a boat.” 

It began to seem more like an adventure 
than ever, as the man of the party had never 
been in a row-boat and we had two young 
children with us. Fortunately, there were 
boats for hire and, nothing daunted, we em- 
barked on the River Raisin. The old boat-man 
shook his head at us, as if to say, “What? 
more lunatics!” He gave us vague directions 
to row up the river until we came to a stream 
on the left and then to keep on and we would 
come to the lotus. As our oarsman was not 
experienced, our progress up the river was 
not direct. Our path, could it have been 
drawn, would have looked just like a strip 
of rick-rack braid. 

After some time, we came to the cut, that 
rapidly narrowed as we advanced on and on 
into the heart of the marsh. Towering above 
us was a veritable forest of cat-tails, water- 
plantain, arrow-head, and plumy wild rice. 
Here, the red-winged blackbirds were con- 
gregating in great flocks, preparatory to mi- 
grating. Their cries of “ok-a-lee, ok-a-lee” 
filled the air. There were many of the little 
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green herons, called “fly-up-the-creeks” be- 
cause of their habit of flying ahead of a boat, 
then lighting, and flying on again as the boat 
approaches. Suddenly a great blue heron 
rose from the cat-tails and flew lazily away. 

Here, were lily pads and the glossy leaves 
of spatter-dock, but where were the lotus? 
Had we missed the way? A boat ahead turned 
around and the people in it said the cat-tails 
were so thick we could not get through. It 
was late and, not sure that we had followed 
directions, we had visions of being lost in the 
marsh. It seemed best to give it up. Re- 
luctantly, we turned back. 

Telling the tale to two friends the next day, 
they became enthusiastic about going. It 
was one of the things they too, being fellow 
“lunatics,” had always intended to do. So 
the next week we three started out. At the 
dock, I told the boat owner I did not think 
much of his directions. I explained our dif- 
ficulty and told him I didn’t believe there were 
any lotus, but that the tales were part of a 
conspiracy to make us rent his boats. He 
looked sheepishly at some boys and said, 
“Well, there aren’t as many as there used to 
be; the carp eat the roots.” We tried to per- 
suade one of the boys to go as a guide, but 
he was utterly bored. Perhaps his last tip 
was not large enough. 

“Go right on through the cat-tails and you'll 
see the plants,” they told us. 

Off we pushed from shore, grimly deter- 
mined to stay in the marsh till we found a 
lotus blossom to show to our skeptical fam- 
ilies. This time we came early prepared to 
enjoy, in a more leisurely way, the beauties 
before us. 

We had difficulty in mooring the boat to 
eat our lunch, but finally, by sticking two oars’ 
into the mud at the bottom, we managed to 
succeed. The noise we made disturbed some 
birds that flew out from cover and something 
in the rushes made a queer whimpering 
sound. We clapped our hands and the 
noise was repeated. For some time we 
amused ourselves in this way, idly wonder- 
ing what this bird could be. We called 
to a fisherman and asked him, and he 


replied, “A mud-hen.” Now to us a “mud- 
hen” was a bittern and we were somewhat 
familiar with bitterns and their young and 
had never known them to act like this. Later, 
when we consulted a bird-book, we found 
that several birds are called by this term. It 
was probably Sora, or Carolina rail. I am 
waiting to catch a real ornithologist in the 
marsh someday to make sure. 

Fortified by our lunch, we pushed on to 
the place where we had turned back the first 
time. We had been too faint-hearted, for the 
passage was easily made. Here, where the cat- 
tails grew out into the cut, we came upon the 
large, cup-like, dull, gray-green leaves of the 
lotus, lifted on their stalks way above the 
water. No one could mistake them, for they 
are not at all like other lily-pads in appear- 
ance and they are often two feet across. 

We looked about for blossoms but, with 
the vegetation growing so high above us, 
it was difficult to see for any distance back 
of the stream. We longed to have the view 
the birds were getting, as they flew and dip- 
ped about us. Presently our search was re- 
warded by the glimpse of great, yellow 
flowers, scattered here and there among the 
leaves, giving a very Oriental touch to the 
landscape. The pale, lemon-colored blos- 
som is striking, but fragile. We had difh- 
culty in keeping any intact to take home. 
We decided that, while they are lovely and 
have the charm of the unusual, they are not 
as beautiful as the white water-lily. The 
seed-pods look like pepper-pots, for the sur- 
face is flat and contains many holes, little 
depressions, in each of which a nut ripens. 

After we obtained some leaves, flowers, and 
fruit we turned back, tired yet content. As 
we approached the landing we saw, in the 
distance, the street-car waiting. We hoped 
to catch it, as we had no desire to remain 
an hour, so our weary boat-man pulled hard 
at the oars and bumped squarely into the 
dock. 

“Hey! That’s no way to dock a boat,” 
angrily shouted the owner. Wildly clutch- 


ing cushions, umbrellas, lunch-baskets, leaves, 
blossoms, and “pepper-pots” we women 
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rushed for the car. The man waited to pay 
the boat-man, whose boat, unwatched as he 
made change, floated out into the middle of 
the River Raisin. Needless to say, we re- 
joiced! It served him right for being so 
hateful to an amateur seaman. The fleet- 
footed one ran ahead to beseech the conduc- 
tor to wait. Dashing on, greatly hindered 
by our impedimenta, one of us fell headlong 
over the root of a tree, causing further delay. 
The conductor was good-natured, however, 
and waited till we arrived, all highly hys- 
terical. The wide-eyed astonishment of the 
other passengers sent us off into heartier peals 
of laughter. 

Back in town, when we had calmed down 
a bit, we looked in our botanies, only to find 
that the lotus is not the Egyptian one, but 
Nelumbo lutea, American lotus or water 
chinquepin, native in the West and South. 
(We'll have to take that trip to Egypt after 
all.) As the seeds and tubers are edible. 
it was introduced by Indians into the East. 
Large beds now grow in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and other places. Wishing to learn 
more about it, we appealed to the Michigan 
State College for information and Ernst A. 
Bessey, Professor of Botany, replied as fol- 
lows: 

“The lotus growing near Monroe is the 
American lotus, not the ‘Egyptian’ sort. The 
latter is grown in a great many private es- 
tates and parks but ordinarily cannot sur- 
vive the winter cold of Michigan. The Amer- 
ican species is Nelumbo lutea and has yellow 
flowers while the ‘Egyptian’ one is Nelumbo 
nucifera, with pink blossoms. The latter was 
used by the East Indians for food, just as our 

American Indians used the American species. 
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The latter is native to Nebraska, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Southern Michigan 
(rare), Ohio and adjacent regions. As the 
Indians planted it for their own use, it is im- 
possible now to say whether the plants near 
Monroe were planted by the Indians or were 
originally native there. It is interesting to note 
that the plant called the ‘Egyptian’ lotus, in 
trade, is native to the East Indies. The true 
Egyptian lotus is like our sweet-scented pond 
lily in general appearance and habit. Its 
leaves lie on the water and do not stand up 
high above it as in the East Indian and Amer- 
ican sorts of lotus.” 

Mother Nature plays many a strange prank 
on a flower lover. This year we were driv- 
ing on the private road of the Cedar Point 
resort in Ohio. It is built up above the swamp 
and for two miles one can look down on the 
vegetation growing there. Twilight was 
close at hand and it was necessary to watch 
closely in order to identify the plants, those 
common to such places and also big clumps 
of the lovely swamp rose-mallow. We stop- 
ped a minute to look at these and immediately 
saw, spread out over the water directly below, 
innumerable blooming plants of the lotus. It 
was an ideal way to see them, but we realized 
that the sight of so many of these rare 
flowers, lit up by the after-glow, would not 
have meant as much to us had it not been 
for last year’s experience. “Such magic hath 
associative memories” that instantly we were 
in the River Raisin marsh again—the sun 
beating upon us; wild rice waving before 
our eyes; white flowers of arrow-head gleam- 
ing among the cat-tails; birds wheeling and 
calling; and over it all the brooding mystery 
of the marsh. 


lf your magazine wrapper is stamped “EXPIRES,” your subscription expires with this copy. 
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EDITORIAL 
HERE IS RESPONSIBILITY 


HE IDEA that socialization in the class 

room requires the detachment of the 
teacher from the group is erroneous. Cer- 
tainly the early stages of socialization, par- 
ticularly, require not only participation, but 
very active participation of the teacher in 
the experiences and activities of the class. 
For example in preparing the way for written 
composition the teacher may play an active 
role throughout the period of searching for 
subjects and narrowing them down to the 
limits of effective personal treatment. This 
she may do by getting definitely into the 
situation herself, meeting all of its require- 
ments—finding a subject, trimming its 
fringes, shuttling back and forth from her 
own judgment in the matter to the judgments 
and opinions of pupils about her, until the 
class has become a unified group in the com- 
bined efforts of the children to help. She 
may then take the stage and work for an 
interested, listening audience; she may com- 
mand first place while she tries to organize 
plans for the paper to be written. Here 
again critical judgment and co-operative 
effort may unite the group. This is all so- 
cialization. 

But the teacher may yet play another part; 
she may help the individual pupil who is 
slow in initiative to find his way before an 
audience. She may do this by calling forth 
from him declaration of an opinion, by urg- 
ing its support before the group, or by lead- 
ing the child adroitly into an account of some 
personal adventure, all the while relating this 
to the problem that every pupil in the class 
has in common at the time—namely, finding 
a topic that will make a paper worth reading. 

Critical judgments may again be called for 
—a task surely for the teacher whose running 
comment becomes an essential part of the 
scheme. The child is not adept in searching 
out the critical judgments of his peers: he 
lacks even in a consciousness of the value of 
these. The teacher is his indispensable agent. 
Then too, she gradually brings the conscious- 
ness of the class to a focus, and so becomes in- 
dispensable in relation to the group. 

When the meaning of their undertakings 
has been made, through such procedures, to 
penetrate far into the consciousness of the 
pupils, uniting them in a group that is self 
sustaining during the period .of further ac- 
tivity, the teacher may recede from the posi- 


tion of an active participant. She. however, 
must be no less active in reality and no less 
alert to the needs and requirements of the 
class. The social group needs always the 
watchful attention of a sympathetic and in- 
telligent teacher. At best, a group at work 
is a complicated organization so far as in- 
dividualities within the group are concerned. 
Its mechanism is a delicate one, easily jarred 
out of running order by the wrong bias in 
leadership, or by lapses in interest or atten- 
tion on the part of the individual children. 
The teacher who voluntarily leaves a group 
to its own devices is indiscreet. She has at 
best a foolish view of socialization if she 
interprets it to mean that children are other 
than human. The teacher who understands 
the problem will never voluntarily leave her 
class, for she does so at peril of losing the 
benefit of all work previously accomplished 
in developing the group. 


CONTROL IN SOCIALIZATION 
HE TEACHER of English must divide 


her attention between problems of in- 
dividual pupils and of the group. Many 
solutions to the problems of individuals may 
be looked for in social situations, if the right 
group spirit prevails within the class. In 
school, as elsewhere in human society, the in- 
dividual values highly group approval. So- 
cial influence helps make him, in the better 
sense, if this influence is right and proper. It 
is the business of the teacher of English in 
considerable measure to see that this influence 
is developed properly and that it is educa- 
tionally right. 

Intelligent group criticism is but one pro- 
cess of social cultivation to which the teacher 
must give constant attention. Other processes 
are sympathetic listening, intelligent co- 
operation in individual effort, a sense of 
group responsibility for the right progress 
of the individual, sustained group attention 
to plans of work, the acceptance of tasks 
demanded by division of labor in group 
undertakings, consciousness of definite stand- 
ards in group achievement, respect of in- 
dividual rights, and the subordination of sel- 
fish personal interest to the promotion of 
group interests and welfare. 

These processes must be amply provided 
for by the teacher in working plans and 
schedules. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


Tue Lirrte Liprary. The Macmillan Company. 

“Contributions” is surrounded by such dreary 
connotation that one hesitates to apply it to these 
small, gay books. Yet each volume of the Little 
Library is a contribution, unique and _ satisfying. 
Stories and poems difficult of access to children have 
been carefully edited, illustrated with grace and 
fitness, and offered in sturdy volumes. 

Certainly “contribution” is not misapplied to 
“King Penguin,” by Richard Henry Horne, for this 
engaging yarn was rescued from Howitt’s Journal 
of 1848. The title page states that the story was 
“Rediscovered and Introduced by Frances Margaret 
Fox.” An adult is bound to be delighted with the 
sly naiveté and twinkling humor of “King Penguin,” 
but children will enjoy it even more, for it is com- 
posed of sea-voyages, talking birds, mutiny, treachery, 
remorse, rescue, all experienced by a boy sailor. 
The pictures—like those of the entire series—fit the 
story admirably. Jimmie Daugherty illustrates this 
volume. 

Horne’s “Memoirs of a London Doll” is also in 
the series. It is illustrated by Emma L. Brock. 
Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt brought this book out 
of obscurity and it has again become a favorite. 

Similarly, Christina Rossetti’s poems were not 
easily available to children before the issue of 
“Sing Song,” another book of the Little Library. 
1 know of no better selection of the Rossetti poems 
than this. 

It is difficult to write about the Little Library 
edition of “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” for positive- 
ness, glib opinion, and theory—all the instruments 
of adult critics—slough off at the sight of the red 
and gold covers. 

The illustrations by Constance Whittemore are 
not elaborate. The covers are stamped with a 
golden title and a reindeer. On the end-papers are 
toys: more toys and bells decorate the fly-leaves. 
On pages six and seven the family is seen hanging 
up its stockings. A few pages over, the children, 
nestled all snug in their beds, are sturdily individual, 
even in sleep. One child has put her doll to bed 
with meticulous care; her slippers are laid neatly, 
side by side; and she was entrusted wth the duty 
of putting out the candle. The little capped figure 
in the other bed—perhaps a son—has left a toy 


lamb lying on its side on the floor. His slippers are 


kicked beneath a chair; his clothes cast aside with 
a lofty disregard for detail that is masculine. All 
this is in one picture. 

The book is entirely worthy of the old poem, and 
of the children to whom the edition is dedicated. 


Could it be further praised? I would recommend 
it also to the unfortunate elders who have lost the 
full flavor of Christmas, for in it all of the old 
excitement of Christmas Eve is glimpsed again. 

“Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven Wonderful 
Cats,” which has been out of print, is here re- 
issued with remarkable illustrations by Roy Mel- 
drum. Each volume of the series has beautiful end- 
papers, and those for Dame Wiggins of Lee are 
particularly fitting. De La Ramee’s “Dog of Fland- 
ers” is illustrated with great sympathy by Gustav 
Tenggren. The Little Library offers also “The 
Little Wooden Doll” by Margery Williams Bianco 
and her daughter, Pamela, and “The Magic Forest” 
by Stewart Edward White comes in suitable garb 
to delight boys. 

One of the very merriest stories that ever came out 
of France is “The Pope’s Mule,” by Alphonse 
Daudet. English speaking children had slight 
opportunity to know it, however, for the only trans- 
lation had been out of print for some time. The 
translation given in The Little Library series retains 
the gay lilt of the original French. The story 
begins: “If you never saw Avignon in the days 
of the Popes, you never saw anything worth seeing.” 
And it concludes, “A mule’s kick is not often so 
annihilating! But this was the Pope’s mule; and 
remember she had waited seven years.” 

Inside the covers, Herouard has drawn silhouettes 
of citizens dancing on the bridge of Avignon, and 
the merriment of the gay old city is pictured a 
number of times. 

Those who can draw boundaries between “litera- 
ture.” and “children’s literature,” are more ven- 
turesome than I. Adults love “Alice” even more, 
perhaps, than children. I have heard grown-ups 
rhapsodize over “When We Were Very Young” in 
a fashion that would indicate personal enjoyment. 
Stevenson called his poems “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” but adults are forever quoting them. “The 
Three Musketeers” was designed for grown-ups. 
but who relishes the story more than fourteen-year- 
old boys? And who would care to place an age- 
limit on the reading of “Tom Sawyer”? 

Children will love the Little Library books. 
The volumes are the size for enjoyment, the typ- 
ography is excellent, the illustrations better than 
any reviewer could indicate, and the selection of 
titles leaves nothing to be desired. Adults—older 
children, they are sometimes designated—will like 
these books quite as well. They are ageless con- 
tributions to literature—J. M. 
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FROM THE 


PERIODICALS 


Tue Sources oF Our TrousLe THE Mopern 
LANGUAGE Fietp—Language has little interest for 
students today, except as it possesses commercial 
value, as is the case with Spanish. “Youth’s enthusi- 
asm is naturally aroused by rising movement and 
not by a subject which has been elaborated long 
ago, which has even passed its zenith. Providence 
has set another task before our growing generation, 
that of laying the material foundation of a new 
wee 

The silencing of free speech during the war, 
the abuse of language in false propaganda has furth- 
er discredited language. Moreover “as we learn some 
of the naked realities of history, literature takes a 
humbler place in our estimation.” Oratory, journal- 
ism, and literature have little influence in directing 
the course of life today. 

Because there is no generally acknowledged pur- 

pose of education and because there are sharp 
disagreements in the department of language, itself, 
no convincing arguments for the study of foreign 
language can be held out to the unenthusiastic 
student. A change of teaching methods will not 
solve the problem. The article brings forward the 
facts which are in part responsible for the situation, 
thoughtfully and clearly. Some of these difficulties 
are confronted by English teachers as well as by 
teachers of foreign languages—F. Rudge, Edu- 
cational Review, February, 1926, page 101. 
A Stupy IN THE SupPERVISION OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 
—The value of supervision as measured in the 
improvement of oral and written language was the 
subject of the experiment here described. It was 
carried out in the University Elementary School 
of Columbia, Missouri. Fourteen sixth-grade chil- 
dren composed the experimental group. They were 
not selected. The experiment lasted twenty days, 
and the teacher was closely supervised in both her 
planning and teaching during this time. The group 
was given Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test, 
Form I, at the beginning of the project. Composi- 
tions were written by the children and scored on 
the Willing scale. At the end of the twenty-day 
period, Form IL of the Charters’ test was given and 
another composition, on a different subject, was 
scored on the Willing scale. 

A comparison of the results of the tests shows a 
gain of 48.9 per cent of correct sentences in the 
Charters’ Miscellaneous “A” test, and of 16.8 per 


cent in the “B” test. Class median of the initial 


“A” test was 16.0 of final “A,” 35.0. The class 
median of initial “B” was 31.9, of final “B” 39.4. 
Inasmuch as there is no data offered on the prog- 
ress of unsupervised groups, the experiment carries 
no conclusions. The results are not final, more- 
over, as an uncontrolled group was used.—Roy A. 
Crouch, Educational Administration and Supervision. 
January, 1926, page 49. 
“Rosin Hoop”—A Firm Lesson—Douglas Fair- 
bank’s film version of the Robin Hood stories is 
suggested as the basis for a project in medieval his- 
tory. Topic assignments are given in detail. The 
main divisions of these are: castle life, town life, 
country life and religion of the middle ages. The 
specific assignments include: training for knighthood, 
constructions and furnishings of a feudal castle, 
service of vassals, rules of the trade guilds, mystery 
plays, and various phases of the crusades. A vo- 
cabulary is offered, several characters in the film 
are to be studied, questions, dramatizations and pro- 
jects are suggested.—Ercel C. McAteer and Marian 
Evans, The Educational Screen, January, 1926, page 
11. 
Fitting THE Unrit— “The function of the school 
until recent times appears to have been 
two fold: first, to winnow out from among the 
many stupid the few intellectual children (in prac- 
tice the children gifted with excellent verbal mem- 
ory); and second, to bring these intellectuals, if 
possible, to a high but uniform level of accomplish- 
ment.” Selection and elimination have characterized 
education in the past. Yet the trend of our civil- 
ization has been “to assist all so far as possible to 
qualify for survival;” in other words, the fitting of 
the unfit. This tendency is evident in the progress 
of medical science, in social reform, particularly 
in the treatment of delinquents, and it is becoming 
true of industry also. This movement should espec- 
ially be manifested in schools. Yet in the higher 
schools teachers are apt to measure their success 
in the number of failures of pupils, while in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the reverent attitude to- 
ward examinations, and the deep respect for con- 
ventional standards results in great elimination. 
Children are legally excluded from work until they 
reach a certain age. This tends to keep them in 
school, and places the teacher under obligation to 
determine the possibilities of each child—‘“to each 
according to his several ability.”.—Isaac Doughton, 
Educational Review, February, 1926, page 91. 
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SHOP -TALK 


HE ACCOMPANYING letter was received in 
pode to an inquiry concerning school library 
development. Other letters received on this subject 
are commented on in the article entitled “Elementary 
School Library Development,” page 83. 

The questions asked were: 

(1) Where do you start in school library 

development ? 

(2) With what do you make the beginning? 

(3) What results do you expect to accomplish 

in a new situation within a year? Two 
years? Five years? 

(4) What are you doing in rural schools? In 

small town schools? 
My dear Mr. Certain: 

Your letter requesting certain information con- 
cerning library work in the elementary schools has 
been received. I shall number my replies according 
to the numbers of your questions. 

(1) The library work as such in this city begins 
in the third grade. However, reading is taught in 
the first grade from the standpoint of interest in sub- 
ject matter. Two copies each of a large number of 
supplementary readers are furnished to each first 
grade, in order that pupils may be encouraged to 
begin reading for pleasure and appreciation. This 
plan has proven so profitable that new titles are 
added to the “Pleasure Reading Sets” every year. 

(2) Beginning with the third grade, each room 
is furnished with a set of fifty books by the Seattle 
Public Library. These books are selected by the 
children’s Librarian in co-operation with the room 
teacher, and children are allowed to withdraw books 
for the period of one week at a time with the privi- 
lege of renewal when necessary. These library 
sets are kept in open shelves in the classroom, 
where it is also possible for the pupils who have 
time available from the regular work to make use 
of them for pleasurable or reference reading. A 
recent development with us, particularly in those 
schools which are some distance from a branch of 
the public library, has been to concentrate these 
classroom sets in one place in the building, thus 
gaining a greater amount of flexibility and offering 
a wider range of selection to the pupils. Frequently 
a special room is available for this purpose; oc- 
casionally the shelving and bulletin board are placed 
in a regular classroom. In the latter instance, the 
teacher in charge of the room becomes responsible 
for the administration of the library and her pupils 
assist her with the necessary clerical work. In 
two of our platoon schools libraries are cenducted 
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by the special teacher of reading. 
say this makes for a very advantageous operation of 


Needless to 


the school library. I am enclosing a report recently 
made by Principal Aaron Newell, of the Youngstown 
School, of this city, which is typical of the library 
development in this city. Mr. Newell’s school is 
some distance from the branch of the public library, 
and he has followed the plan of concentrating the 
classroom sets in a regular classroom. 

(3) From Mr. Newell’s report it appears that 
we should reasonably expect noticeably to increase 
the reading of the pupils within a very short time. 
It is, of course, difficult to measure the results of 
library development objectively in any other way 
than by the number of books read, and we have 
no other reliable data than that of the type given 
by Mr. Newell. We found, however, in the Colum- 
bia School, of which Miss Ida F. Vetting is principal, 
that a third grade class of reading ability somewhat 
below the average made a remarkable gain both 
in rate of reading and in comprehension through 
three periods of library reading per week. This 
class simply devoted three fifty-minute periods per 
week to individual reading of library books, the 
content and vocabulary of which were simple enough 
for the pupils to read and comprehend easily. No 
remedial work of any kind was given but the pupils 
reported individually to the teacher upon the books 
they had read. At the end of the semester, a second 
test was given and it was found that, as already 
stated both rate and comprehension had _ been 
strengthened to a very marked degree. This is, 
of course, an isolated instance, but it ought to point 
to what seems to be a plausible conclusion; namely, 
that through the increase of vocabulary and skill 
in reading processes, library reading probably con- 
tributes directly to the effectiveness of all of the 
content subjects. 

May | take this opportunity of expressing to you 
the appreciation of Seattle elementary school prin- 
cipals of the contribution THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Review is making. All of the principals to whom 
sample copies were distributed have spoken in 
a very commendatory way of the assistance which 
they have received from the magazine, and I be- 
lieve a number have subscribed. 

I trust the information contained in my letter may 
be of some assistance to you. 

Cordially yours, 
Worth McClure, 
Assistant to the Superintendent, 
Seattle Public Schools. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
and 
SOURCE MATERIAL IN HISTORY 


(Grades 2-8) 


Purposeful books for children 
Each text written by an expert. 


Upon request our attractive booklet on Supplementary Reading 
will be sent. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 


This book presents a method, based upon psychological 
principles which can be used with any reading material having 
content value. The suggestions for the development of both 
silent and oral reading habits have been tried out in all 
grades of the elementary school and have proved their worth. 


“I consider it the best book in silent reading for the average teacher that 
has yet been put on the market.” 


FLORENCE P. TUTTLE, Supervisor Primary Schools, Lynn, Mass. 


Silent and Oral Reading By C. R. STONE 


A practical handbook of methods based on the most recent 
scientific investigations. While the problems of beginning 
reading are discussed, the book aims especially to improve 
the teaching of reading in the middle and upper grades. 


“By far the best work on the subject.” 
G. C. MYERS, Cleveland School of Education 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


| Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


How to Teach Reading nad ALM. CUSSACK 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 


By 
Supt. H. B. Witson or BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA AND RutTH THOMPSON 


THE SOCIALIZED SERIES 


WHY have 
Minneapolis Tacoma 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
St. Louis County Dayton, Ohio 


and other Cities purchased these books in quantity? 


BECAUSE of new content which places special emphasis on social efficiency, 
fine phrasing, large type, and 

BECAUSE each lesson has been scientifically tested and graded in classes by 
Supt. Wilson at the University of California, and 


BECAUSE Primary Teachers send us letters like this: 
“It (the Primer) is admirably edited. Its distinct printing, the shortness of sentences, the 
simplicity and beauty of illustrations and especially the content of stories makes it just adequate 
to the capacity of the First Grade child. The subject is familiar and interesting to the child 
because “the stories deal with the things and events of the child's everyday life’’ and the choice 
of words satisfies the requirements imposed to a reader. Also it is to be noted that the reading 

is joined with the play, with the dramatization.” 

(Signed) 

Vera Feviarvsxy 
Moscow, Russia 


Prices: Primer—65c; Book I—70c; Book IIl—75c; Book III—85c; 
Book IV—$1.00 


Other new books for Primary Grades are: 


“AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM”’—Ethel I. Salisbury—$1.50 
| “AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION”’—A. A. Samuels—$1.50 
“PHONICS”—A Child’s Workbook—Individual Instruction Series by Lillian E. 
Talbert and Hilda Keel—Smith—40c net 
“A PRIMER IN LETTERING”’—Marian Clark Cooch and Lillian E. Talbert—40c 
“MENTAL TRAINING OF THE PRE-SCHOOL AGE CHILD” 

—Dr. L. J. Martin—$1.00 
“TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR LITTLE FOLK” 

—Ruth Thompson—$1.12 


“JINGLES”—by Alice Rose Power—65c 


Copies of these books sent on approval. Have your Committees on Primary 
| Textbooks recommend the purchase of these books for class room use. 


‘ HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Books may also be purchased from A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 


Illinois and The Baker & Taylor Company, New York City. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


year. 


New York 


Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


. By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 


These books have already been adopted by the State of Idaho 


and many counties and cities which are making new contracts this 


They appeal because of their attractive form, their recognition 
of individual differences and provision for individual instruction, 
their emphasis on oral English, and their practical grammar. 


They improve speech, oral and written. 


Published in a three - and a six-book series 


Rand MNally & Company 


(Dept. D - 150) 
CHICAGO 
536 South Clark St. 


San Francisco 


By SAMUEL THURBER 


METHODS OF ABRIDGING 
SUMMARIZING AND CONDENSING 
WITH COPIOUS EXERCISES 


HAT should the student get from his study 

of English composition? If the course devel- 
ops his abilitv to read carefully, to think precisely, 
and to write accurately, it serves its purpose. 
These powers are essential to the student who must 
pass the examinations of the College Entrance 
Board. They are equally important and desirable 
for the boy or girl being trained for business life. 
A text to provide this training in careful reading, 
precise thinking and accurate writing is indispen- 
sable to any secondary-school composition class. 
Such a book is 


PRECIS WRITING FOR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 
“Precis Writing for American Schools” is exactly 
what is needed in preparing pupils for the Four 
Years Regents’ Examinations in English in this 


state. — Alfred A. May, High School of Com- 
merce, 155 W. 65th St., New York City. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


= 
Precis Writing 


“The illustrations are very artistic. 
The content appeals to all children.” 


Story. Hour Readers Revised 


GRADES 1-3 


Story Hour Readings 


GRADES 4-8 


We invite your examination of Story 
Hour in the light of the Report of the 
National Committee on Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Pathway to Reading 


By BESSIE BLACKSTONE COLEMAN 


Specialist in Reading 
WILLIS L. UHL 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new basal series establishes desirable reading habits, training the 
child to read effectively all types of material. The content is fresh and 


varied, including the fanciful and the realistic, the cultural and the in- 
formational. It touches the child’s experience at all points and enlarges 
that experience in the real world and in enjoyment through literature. 


One of the strongest features is the thorough application of the prin- 
ciples of silent reading as determined by the best modern thought and 
investigation. ‘This silent reading and testing is begun in the Primer 


and continued throughout the series. 


PRIMER, FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH READERS 


now ready, together with TEACHER'S MANUALS and CARDS 


SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 


_ come from the press: 


| Objectives for the Reading Program 


A Modern 
Program 
in 
Reading 


By 
W. H. Exson 
Author “The Elson 
Readers” 
A New Mono- 


graph Free to 
Teachers 


A few of the topics covered in this 
32-page monograph which has just 


The Recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading (1925) 


Teaching Beginners to Read 

The Teaching of Ideals and Citizenship 

Silent and Oral Reading 

Send today for thishelpful booklet. Just drop us a post 


card, saying, “Please send me booklet Number 973.” 
Be sure to give your school address. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Ave. (Dept. V) Chicago, Illinois 
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SELF - HELP 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and John J. Mahoney 


Self-help is the keynote of this language series, which 
means that it recognizes that learning is a self-help 
process and trains the child to become self-reliant in 
solving language problems and in applying what he 
learns. 


This series is the result of painstaking investigation 
into the problems and needs of language teaching. 
It has been hailed by critics as marking a step for- 
ward in textbooks built with an open-minded re- 
gard for the scientific study of education. Extended 
classroom use has proved its sound worth in teaching 
essentials thoroughly. 


These three books for grades three to eight should 
be carefully examined before making a selection of 
textbooks. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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